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TO OUR READERS. 


A REQUEST 


FROM THE BRITISH MINISTRY FOR INFORMATION RELATING TO THE 


CRIMINAL LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A request has been made to the Hon. Assorr Lawrence, the 
American Minister, in London, for facts in relation to the Crimifial 
Laws of the United States. Mr. Lawrence forwarded the request 
to Witt1am B. Catnovun, the late Secretary of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and as we had many facilities for answering many of the 
questions, they have been placed in our hands, and are as follows : — 


I. In how many of the States does Capital Punishment exist by law, 
and to what crimes is it attached ? 


Ii. Has Capital Punishment always formed a part of the criminal 
code of such States ; if not, when was it introduced ? 

Ill. The number of persons in each of such States who have been 
executed during each of the three last years, and for what crimes ? 

IV. The number of capital sentences which have been commuted 
during the same period, and the nature and duration of the commuted sen- 
tence ? 

V. The manner in which capital sentences are carried into effect ? 
the time allowed between sentence and execution; the treatment of the 
crimina] during this interval as to intercourse with friends, etc. Whether 
the execution 1s public, or in whose presence it is carried into effect, and 
under what regulations ? 

VI. In which of the States does Capital Punishment not exist by law; 
Has it ever existed in such States, and if so, when was it abolished ? 

VII. What in such States are the punishments for those crimes for 
which Capital Punishment is elsewhere inflicted, especially murder ? 
VU. What is the comparative effect, so far as it can be ascertained, of 
these respective punishments on the highest class of offences ? 

IX. Inthe States in which there is no Capital Punishment, are the 
punishments for the higher class of crimes elsewhere capitally punished, 
fully carried out, or are commutations frequent ? 


To facilitate the replies to these questions from the British Parlia- 
ment, Prison-keepers, Judges, Statesmen, Clergymen, and others, 
are respectfully invited, without reference to sect or party, to for- 
ward replies, Keports, etc., (post paid,) to the subscriber on or be- 
fore the first of June, 1851. 
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ARTICLE I. , 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We have received several documents from the Secretaries 
of the States in reply to the questions from the British Parliament. 
It is our design to convey these to England ; and as they contain 
facts equally interesting to our own country, we hasten to lay them 
before our readers. For convenience we have placed the ques- 
tions on the second page of the present number, which the reader 
will do well to refer to, in order to understand the replies. 


STATE OF MAINE. 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS FROM THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


I. 

II. Yes. 

Iif. None. 

IV. Two. Imprisonment and hard labor for life in the State 
Prison. 

V. Hanging by the neck until dead. Not to be executed 
within one year from time of conviction and sentence. No inter- 


course except through permission of the keeper of the prison. Exe- 
cutions not public. 


VI. 
VII. 
VIII. Doubtful. 
IX. 
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436 Capital Punishment in the United States. 


SECRETARY OF STATE’S epee 
Augusta, March 16, 1851. 
Sir:—Above I have given you a brief answer to some of the 
questions contained in your circular. 
Respectfully yours, &c., 


A. Jackson, Dep. Sec’ry of State. 
Rey. Charles Spear. 


In addition we publish the letter of Prof. Upham: — 


Brunswick, March 30, 1851. 


Rev. Cuartes Spear. Dear Sir, —JIn the State of Maine, one 
of the largest and most important of the United States of America, 
Capital Punishment is practically abolished. You understand, and 
will be able to explain in England, the Legislative enactments by 
which this result is secured. No execution has occurred in this 
State for about fifteen’years ; the enactments on the subject to which 
I have referred having existed about that length of time. The feel- 
ing of security does not appear to be diminished by this state of 
things. The higher crimes are not multiplied, and society is fully 
protected, because the criminal code harmonizing with public senti- 
ment, the jurors and other public officers are more prompt and less 
embarrassed in the discharge of their duty. Before the modification 
of the law, it was difficult to obtain convictions in capital cases, 
where the evidence, as it generally is in such cases, is chiefly cir- 
cumstantial. 

I do not think that the death penalty will ever be inflicted again in 
this State. And with our schools, and churches, and other means of 
moral influence, we think that we can safely do without it. 

With sincere wishes for your prosperity, 
I remain, very sincerely yours, 
Tuomas C. Upnan. 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


PuitapELPpuia, March 7, 1851. 

Dear Sir: —I have just received from Harrisburg the informa- 
tion | desired in reference to Capital Punishment during the past 
three years. The statement, as made out in the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, is as follows : 

The number of death warrants issued during the year 1848 was 
three ; in 1849, none; in 1850, one. ‘Total in three years, four. 
During the same period no persons capitally convicted were par- 
doned. 

In our State the Governor has no power of commutation: he must 
either pardon absolutely or sign the death warrant. The power of 
commutation rests with the Legislature, but during the years speci- 
fied no bill of that character has been passed. 
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These facts furnish the answer to the third and fourth queries in 
your circular. ‘The first and second you can answer. The others I 
will proceed to answer as fully as scems necessary. 

VY. All executions are by hanging. The time allowed before 
execution depends upon the Governor. Generally it is a month, and 
often several months. Prisoners under sentence of death have much 
more privilege of intercourse with friends, &c., than others, every 
reasonable indulgence being extended. ‘The visits of clergymen, 
religious persons, &c., as well as very near kindred, are unrestricted. 
All executions, by Act of Legislature, are private, and take place 
within the enclosure of the prison. The Sheriff generally admits as 
many as he chooses. He is obliged to have twelve citizens present, 
but always very many more are admitted. The law expressly pro- 
vides that no minor shall on any account be allowed to witness an 
execution. 

Vil. The estimate of the effect of punishment upon crime de- 
pends a great deal upon the pre-conceptions of the person making such 
estimate. You will find in Charles C. Burleigh’s work, entitled 
Thoughts on the Death Penalty, a table which I had prepared con- 
cerning the criminal experience of this country.* Our general im- 


* The following is the chapter in the work referred to by Prof Patterson :— 


William Bradford, formerly Attorney General of Pennsylvania, testified 
forty years ago, that ‘the experience of America does not contradict that of 
Europe. Among other proofs of this, he mentions that when horse-stealing was 
punished with death in New Jersey, ‘the unwillingness of witnesses to prosecute, 
the facility with which juries acquitted, and the prospects of pardon, created hopes 
of impunity which invited and multiplied the offence. The North American 
Review for January, 1845, bears witness to the same difficulty of conviction in 
capital cases, as still existing. ‘The reluctance to take life under any circum- 
stances, impels the jurors to avail themselves of the slightest doubt, and the 
accused is acquitted, though he has committed an unprovoked murder, attended 
with circumstances of shocking barbarity.’ 

The following statement of the number of prisoners tried in the Court of Oyer 
and Terminer for the City and County of Philadelphia, on the charges of murder, 
manslaughter, burglary, arson, rape, and highway robbery, from 1795 to 1845, is 
carefully compiled, by the clerk of the court, from its records; acquittals and con- 
victions being separately stated. 


Mur. Istdeg. 2d deg. Mansl. Burg. Arson. Rape. H. Rob. Total. 





Convicted, 10 29 38 256 20 7 23 383 
Acquitted, 72 18 65 31 19 23 228 
Total, 72 10 29 56 321 51 26 46 611 
Whence it appears that there were, 
In all, Capital cases, Not capital, 
Charges, 611 111, or 18 per cent. of all. 500, or 81 per cent. of all. 
Convicted, 383 10, or 2% , - 


“ “ 


373, or art «  & 
Acquitted, 228 72, or 314 ~ ’ 156, or 68: 


Showing that while of all the charges more than 18 per cent. were capital, and 
VOL. Ill. 28 
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pression is that the mitigation of punishment has, with us, in no 
instance led to an increase of crime. The other questions require 
no answer from us. 
Wishing you success in your undertaking, 
‘l remain, yours, Wc., 


H. 8S. Parrerson. 
Rev. Charles Spear. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 


Mippitetown, March 13, 1851. 

Rev. Cuartes Spear. Dear Sir:—In compliance with your 
request, | herewith transmit you the answers, so far as the State of 
Connecticut is concerned, to the inquiries lately made by the British 
Parliament through our Minister, Hon. Abbott Lawrence, relative to 
the subject of Capital Punishment in the several States of our 
Union. 

I. Capital Punishment, by the laws of this State, is attached to 
only one crime, viz., Murder in the first degree. 

II. Capital Punishment has always formed a part of the criminal 
code of this State. 

Ill. There have been only two executions in this State within the 
last three years ; both of those took place at the same time, and in 
the same city, within the last year. 


less than 82 per cent. were not, of all the convictions less than 2% per cent. were 
capital, and more than 974 per cent. were not. And the acquittals on capital 
charges were, to all the acquittals, almost twice as many as the capital charges were 
to all the charges. Of 111 capitally charged, only ten were capitally convicted ; 
72 were acquitted, and 29 were convicted of a crime not capital. But of 500 
charged not capitally, 344 were convicted, and only 156 acquitted. That is, while 
on capital charges only 9 per cent. were capitally convicted, only 35 per cent. con- 
victed at all, and 65 per cent. were acquitted ; the convictions on charges not cap 

ital were 68 4-5ths per cent., and the acquittals only 31 and 1-5th per cent. 

Not only is conviction, as we see, far more certain in the general average of 
charges not capital than in capital cases, but the same is true of every particular 
charge included in that average, although in some of them the difficulty of proof 
— aside from what grows out of the character of the penalty — is in the nature of 
things certainly no less, if it is not even greater than in the case of murder. 
Rape, for instance, is perhaps harder to be proved than almost any other crime. 
Arson, too, must always of necessity be so secretly committed as to render con- 
viction very difficult. Yet as to certainty of conviction, these and all others named 
in the table, stand in striking contrast to the capital charge of murder. Convic- 
tions of rape were 27 per cent. of the accusations ; arson, 39 per cent.; highway 
robbery, 50 per cent.; manslaughter, 68 per cent.; burglary, about 80 per cent. ; 


being respectively about 3, 4}, 55, 74, and almost nine times as large a proportion 
as that of capital convictions to charges of murder. 
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IV. During those years there has been one capital sentence com- 
muted to life imprisonment and labor in the State Prison. 

V. Capital sentences in this State are executed by hanging the 
criminals by the neck until dead. The time allowed between sen- 
tence and execution is variable. By law the shortest time is thirty 
days ; but the power of commuting and pardoning being vested in 
the Legislature, the time uniformly fixed for the execution of the 
sentence is subsequent to the session of that body next ensuing after 
conviction. The criminal, during this interval, is allowed to see his 
friends daily, at certain hours, and to be visited regularly by any 
person whom he may choose as his spiritual confident and advisor. 
Executions take place privately in the jail yard; but the law pre- 
scribes nothing definite in the arrangements. The Sheriff, his depu- 
ties, the officers of the court, and, perhaps, a few others, specially 
invited by him at his discretion, are usually present. 

Fraternally yours, 
W. A. Stickney. 


STATE OF OHIO. 


SECRETARY OF SraTe’s OFFICE, 
Columbus, March 29, 1851. § 


Rev. Cuartes Spear, Dear Sir: —Your esteemed favor enclosed to 
me by Hon. 8S. P. Chase, was received a few days since. My time 
is so much occupied that 1am unable to procure information as to 
other States, or do any thing more than make a few suggestions in 
regard to the criminal law of Ohio. 

I. Capital Punishment does exist in this State, and is attached to a 
single crime, or class of crimes, which our statute defines thus: — 
‘That if any person shall purposely, and of deliberate and premed- 
itated malice, or in the perpetration or attempt to perpetrate any rape, 
arson, robbery, or burglary, or by administering poison, or causing 
the same to be done, kill another, every such person shall be deemed 
guilty of murder in the first degree, and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall suffer death.’ For no other cause can death be inflicted by law 
in Ohio. 

I]. Capital Punishment has existed to this extent since the organi- 
zation of the State. 

Ill. and 1V. As to the statistics of capital crime, I can give no 
further information than is contained in the Annual Reports of the 
Attorney General of this State, for the last three years, copies of 
which I send you herewith. 

V. Executions are public in this State ; they are conducted by the 
Sheriff of the county in which the sentence is pronounced, and 
usually attended by large crowds of persons of both sexes, and all 
ages. The time allowed between sentence and execution is usually 
quite liberal, and the treatment of the criminal, during the interval, I 
have no reason to believe is otherwise than kind and humane. 
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In regard to the effect of this kind of punishment, one fact is quite 
apparent: that it is becoming more and more difficult to convict an 
individual of any crime which is punishable by death. 

An attempt was made at the session of our Legislature, held in 
the winter of 1849 — °50, to abolish this species of punishment, which 
was very nearly successful. I cannot but think, as well as hope, 
that the time is near at hand when death will cease to be legally in- 
flicted upon any human heing in the State. I believe that, as a mode 
of punishment, it is no more effective in the prevention of crime than 
a milder form, while the effect of a public execution upon the com- 
munity, is, in my judgment, any thing but salutary. 

I fear you will derive but little aid from this reply to your circular. 
I am so much occupied with other engagements just now, as to pre- 
vent my giving as much attention to it as my interest in the object 
which you propose would otherwise lead me to do. 

Very respectfully, 
Henry W. Kine. 


The following was presented to the General Assembly of Ohio. 
The fate of the bill we have not learned, but we suppose it has 
not passed. Ohio has but one Capital offence, and that is mur- 
der. It will not be long before the Death Penalty will be re- 
moved from the statutes of Ohio. Public sentiment has arrived 


at that point that the gallows must fall sooner or later. The fol- 
lowing is the bill: — 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That if, on the trial of any person 
for a capital offence, punishable with death, the jury shall find the 
accused guilty, and shall also recommend a commutation of the pun- 
ishment therefor to imprisonment and hard labor during life in the 
penitentiary, such a commutation shall be had, and the court before 
which such trial was made, shall accordingly, upon such verdict and 
recommendation, proceed to sentence the person so convicted to such 
commuted punishment, and the sentence shall be executed. 

Sec. 2. All acts and parts of acts contrary to or inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed, and this act shall 
be in force from and after its passage. 


STATE OF IOWA. 


Senate Cuamper, Fed. 13th, 1851. 
Rev. anpD Dear S1r: — For Iowa I| answer as follows : — 
I. In all the States save Michigan, I believe. 
II. Capital Punishment does now exist, and has existed in lowa 
ever since her first settlement. 
Ill. Iowa has only been settled about sixteen years; and in that 
time, I think, there have been between four and six men hung. 
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IV. I remember of but one. He was confined in the Penitentiary 
for two or three years — for killing. 

V. They are carried into effect by hanging by the neck. Not 
less than two weeks, and, in the discretion of the judge, more. The 
execution is public, and under the direction of the sheriff. 

VI. You know better than I do. 

VII. Confinement in the Pentientiary. 

VIII. 1 cannot say. 

IX. I think commutations are frequent, though I am myself de- 
cidedly in favor of the abolition of Capital Punishment. 


I think you are laboring in a good cause, and I wish you great 
success. I am sorry I cannot give you more information. 
I am, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. C. Donee. 





STATE OF WISCONSIN. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 6, 1851. 
I. For wilful murder only. 

Il. Yes. 

Ill. None. 

IV. Cannot say. 

V. Executions are public. Two months have generally been 
allowed between the day of the sentence and that appointed for the 
execution. 


James Duane Dory. 





ARTICLE II. 
STATE OF MICHIGAN. 


Tue advocates of legal homicide have attempted to sustain 
their tottering gallows, by asserting that the experiment of its 
abolition, in Michigan, had proved disastrous, causing a great 
increase of murders. Were the fact of the increase proved, it 
would by no means establish the inference that it resulted from 
the abolition of the Death Penalty; for other causes — among 
them the Mexican War and the discharge of a debauched and 
idle soldiery upon the country —have operated to scourge the 
whole land with multiplying crimes. Murders, robberies, burgla- 
ries and other atrocious crimes have alarmingly increased in our 
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own State, and in other States, where the gallows still claims its 
human victims. 

But the opponents of mercy are not only at fault in their 
reasoning, but in their premises. Their assertions have drawn 
forth a statement from the Secretary of State in Michigan, which 
proves that crimes of violence have really decreased in that State 
since 1847, the year when Capital Punishment was abolished. 


Being asked by a Canadian gentleman, how many convictions for 


murder have taken place in that place since hanging was abolished, 
the Secretary replies : — 


In 1847, for manslaughter, 

In 1848, for murder in the First Degree, 

In * s “ Second “ 

In 1849, 6 “ First = 

In “ “ “ Second “ 

In 1850, no convictions for murder or manslaughter. 


et et ee 


~ 
oo 


To the question whether murder has been more frequent since the 


law was changed, he replies at length in the negative, giving the 
statistics as follows : — 


COMPARATIVE TABLE, 


Exhibiting the number of Indictments found in Michigan, during the years 
1841 to 1850, inclusive, for murder, manslaughter, and for Assault with 
intent to Kill —as taken from the Attorney General’s Official Report. 





| 


3. | 




















wiles lod [has [es [les lw lot ls |B 
I [oB | 1B [38 IB [Sle a |B IS |S 
ZESRSR ERE Ee 
Murder, | 4| 1] 5| 2] 1| 3/16) 1| 4| 5) 4)14 
Manslaughter, 0| 0} 1| 0 0| 0) 0| 0 2| 1\ 3 
Accessaries, 1; 0} 1; 0) O 0) 2| 0| 0| 0); 0) 0 
Assault, with intent to kill, }11)12)12| 7| 9/12/6310) 9)13) 8/40 
Total of homicidal assaults, |16|13|19| 9|10]15|82 [11|13)20| 13/57 











The reader will bear in mind that during the period included in 
this table, the population of Michigan was rapidly increasing, 
partly by emigration of the degraded poor of Europe; and that 
many counties which in ’41 and ’42 were a wilderness, were filled 
with an adventurous, hardy and excitable population in *49 and 
’50. This official statement, therefore, shows a most gratifying 
decrease of crime in Michigan, while it has been increasing in 
other States, where Capital Punishment is most frequently and 
certainly inflicted. So much for the lesson of experience. 








ee 
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| ARTICLE III. 


THE RELEASED PRISONER. 





Heavy and wide swing the prison doors,— 
Bars and bolts may no more confine, 
Out again to the joyous world, 
Prisoner go, for freedom is thine! 


Out, abroad, in the cheery world,— 
Sunshine and song, and flowers are there! 
Happy and free men tread the earth, 
Steps are light as the fragrant air ; 


Go! in thy freedom! the bird will sing 
Welcomes for thee, and the shining stars 

Brighter will twinkle, at least for thee, 
Than gleaming between the prison bars. 


Why doth he falter, and tread the earth 
Weakly, as though it were not for him > 

Why doth he see in the glorious sky, 
Sunshine only by tears made dim ? 


Listen! ’tis this! the bird alone 

Bids him a welcome as best it can, 
But chilling frowns and an icy tone 

Are all he meets from his brother man. 


Haste! oh! ye of the kindly heart! 
Comfort and strengthen ; his footsteps stay ! 
Ere from the threshold of true reform 
Heedless he rusheth the downward way ! 


True, he hath sinned, he hath deeply erred, 
But not too deeply to be forgiven! 
Should we to a fellow-man deny 
That which we daily ask from heaven ? 
BrooxiinE, Mass. H. W. 








Avupurn, N. Y. The sentence of John Bahan, for the murder 
of Adler, has been commuted to imprisonment for life. 
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ARTICLE IY. 
GAMBLING IN NEW YORK. 


SEVERAL valuable articles on this terrible and growing evil 
have appeared in the New York Tribune. We know of no vice 
that leads more directly to ruin, and we are glad to see the press 
pointing out its enormous evils. Is there not some one in our 
goodly city who will give us some facts on this subject. While we 
feel for the prisoner, we feel also deeply for those who by their 
madness and folly throw themselves in the way of becoming ten- 
ants of the prison. It seems hardly possible that there should be 
six thousand houses in New York City devoted to this detestable 
vice, and yet such is the statement of the writer. 


The most fascinating game that is usually played for money in the 
United States is Faro. It is so adapted to the taste of the American 
people that it may almost be styled the national game, holding the 
same rank with the universal Yankee nation, as Rouge et Noir in 
France, and Monte in Spain. The two latter, however, are far less 
pernicious in their character, as they present few of the chances for 
fraud and trickery which are found so abundantly in the game of 
Faro. With a slight degree of ingenuity, the practised Faro player 
can obtain complete possession of the unsuspecting novice ; he can 
deal the cards to suit himself; he can resort to all sorts of tricks to 
blind and gull the victim; the verdant and unwary are sure to be 
made to bleed largely ; and even those who have cut their eye teeth 
are often made to suffer to the tune of thousands in a night, in spite 
of their teeth. 

The present game of Faro has not escaped the influence of the 
progressive law which, some men tell us, binds all human things. It 
has advanced with the advancing spirit of the age. Hoyle, if he 
were to revisit the earth in person, or return in spirit at the incanta- 
tions of the weird sisters of Rochester, would not recognize the game 
which he has described with such scientific felicity in his immortal 
classic on his favorite branch of philosophy. In its present shape, 
modified as it has been by the traditions of many years, adapted to 
various meridians of taste and fashion, suited to the peculiar specu- 
lative genius of Brother Jonathan, it has no more resemblance to the 
game expounded by Hoyle than a cock-fight has to a bull-baiting or 
a horse race. 

In this city, the game of Faro is advancing with rapid steps. A 
taste for its desperate excitements is spreading among all classes of 
players. It takes the place, to a great degree, of other less stimu- 
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lating games, though where the love of gambling has become a con- 
firmed passion, it has no remarkable scruples about accepting any 
mode of gratification, At the same time, the establishments devoted 
to this game, for the accommodation of the initiated, are got up with 
a splendor of appointments, and an extravagance of luxury, which 
twenty years ago would have been regarded as the height of infat- 
uation. 

If we take, for a moment, the incredible supposition that the game 
is played with perfect fairness, we may consider it as one of the 
most equal Banking games that is fashionable among players. The 
common per centage insures the banker an advantage of not over 
three per cent. on every dollar placed on the table, but this is not to 
be taken as an actual view of the case. ‘The per centage varies with 
the character of the players. Shrewd old heads, accustomed to deal- 
ing, will often run it up till it becomes the most shameless robbery. 

It, is by no means surprising that the police should be tempted by 
the attractions of this game to make the sword of justice as light as 
possible on the necks of its devotees. Some of these worthy officials 
are always to be found at the Faro bank — by no means armed with 
the inflexible severity of the law — but, good, easy souls, watching 
the changes of the game with the eye of an amateur, and indulging 
in the luxuries of the season at the expense of the house — a sump- 
tuous supper table always spreading its bountiful charms, without 
seeking a quid pro quo from the partaker. 

It is thus by no means a rare sight to witness at these resorts per- 
sons who pride themselves on belonging to the highest circle of 
society, well dressed gentlemen from the centre of Upper Tendom, 
military and naval officers, members of Congress, and other political 
functionaries, professors and students of colleges, members of the 
so-calied learned professions, and individuals eminent both in position 
and in reputation, mixed up in the indiscriminate excitement of the 
game, with members of the city police, and other noted official char- 
acters, whose visits at the Faro table are as constant and punctual as 
those of a New England Puritan to the church. ‘These houses ac- 
cordingly have little to fear from the police of the city. They have 
a perfectly good understanding with the agents of justice. So far as 
they are concerned, the terrors of the law are of no more account 
than the scarecrow in a cornfield. 

From such sources the fashionable gambling houses derive an un- 
failing supply of customers. Educated to the vice from tender years, 
many have gone through the regular gradation which we have de- 
scribed in former articles, commencing with pitching coppers in the 
streets, taking their degree at Ten Pins, Billiards, Raffling and Lot- 
tery Policies, they wind up their career of ruinous indulgence, and 
seal their compact with the devil, by devoting soul and body to the 
intoxicating, maddening, and murderous chances of the Faro table. 
We cannot use words strong enough to paint the horrible scenes that 
are of perpetual occurrence in these dens of abomination. For the 
present we will draw a veil over the loathsome spectacle — the exhi- 
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bition of delirious excitement, of infernal blasphemies, of reckless 
infatuation, of raging passion, and of sullen, speedily, heart-corrod- 
ing despair. We are unwilling to shock the reader with premature 
developments. Our materials are in preparation, and, if necessary, 
we shall resume the subject at no distant day. 

Meantime, we put the question to our conscientious, moral, law- 
abiding citizens — to those who have the dearest interests of life at 
stake in the question — whose children may grow up to be their 
proudest boast and richest solace, or become the haggard victims of 
the hellish arts of the blackleg —if these magnificent temples of sin, 
these golden altars of the arch-enemy of souls, are to remain in the 
midst of our swarming city, nightly alluring thousands to the deepest 
damnation known this side the region of infernal perdition, blasting 
the fond hope of the parental heart, and crushing out the life of the 
strongest manhood, and no word be uttered to stay the progress of 
the devouring curse — no arm stretched forth between the dead and 
the living to arrest the cankerous plague, before which health and 
innocence, and purity and domestic love, and all manly integrity of 
soul, are consumed like the strong grass of the prairie before the 
roaring and inappeasable fire? Are you content that no less than a 
dozen of these infernal shrines of polluting vice should exist 
almost under the eaves of our Halls of Justice, within sight of the 
hands on the dial-plate, which to them never gives warning that it is 
time to cease from their infamous orgies, and no effort be made to 
rescue our noble city from the foul miasma which emanates from 
places, reeking with corruption and fetid with crime, of no less viru- 
lence than that of the most shameless hells of London or Paris. 

Of the gaming houses of inferior pretensions to those just men- 
tioned, the name is‘ legion.’ In the next lower grade there are at 
least two hundred ; and still lower down, in ‘ deeps beyond the lowest 
deeps’ of various degrees of infamy, the appalling number of six 
thousand houses devoted to this vice —a number large enough to 
furnish a whole population to a modern Sodom. 

Is not this a fact which you are bound to look in the face? You 
have borne it for years; must you bear it forever? We call upon 
the directors of the public press to take this matter in hand. Speak 
out in one voice in warning against this giant evil, and it could no 
more resist your influence than the brazen armed Philistine could 
defy the armies of the living God. We beseech the pulpit to open 
its reverend mouth, and hurl its denunciation against the monster 
who finds his insatiate appetite with the souls of men. While you 
are asleep, the enemy is busy. It is not atime to keep silence, when 
the grim destroyer would flee away before the breath of your mouth. 
We entreat every man to look at this subject in the light of truth. 
The evil is to be put down by the force of public opinion. Make 
yourself acquainted with the facts, and then dare to express your 
honest convictions. In this way only can you redeem the city from 
a disgraceful blot, guarantee the safety of your own children, and 
discharge your duty as an upright, sincere and Christian citizen. 
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ARTICLE V. 
INSANITY AND CRIME. 
BY EDMUND QUINCY. 


A RECENT English writer has broached the theory, and main- 
tained it with much zeal and acumen, that all crime is the result 
of insanity. ‘Though we are not prepared to go to this length, 
understanding by the term insanity a degree of mental disease 
which frees the person suffering under it from all moral responsibil- 
ity for his actions ; still, we believe there is a groundwork of truth 
for the hypothesis, which is well deserving the thoughtful consid- 
eration of all who are directing their attention to this most impor- 
tant branch of moral science. It is an infirmity necessarily inci- 
dental to governments administered by fallible men, that they 
must often act in the dark, and run the inevitable rist of inflicting 
punishments, perhaps fatally injurious, if not technically capital, 
with very uncertain facilities for ascertaining the actual degree of 
guilt-of the suffering party. Motives can only be judged of by 
actions — the mental state, (which only constitutes guilt or inno- 
cence, ) by the bodily manifestation — and how very uncertain these 
deductions may be, and very often are, every man at all acquainted 
with the difficult diagnosis of mental condition, well knows. Too 


religious a care, therefore, carnot be bestowed in ascertaining, as 


far as possible, the mental health of all persons who are subjects 
of penal treatment. 

The theory which would account for all criminal manifestations 
by the existence of insanity, seems to us to prove too much. Car- 
ried to its legitimate results, it must absolve immoral actions, of 
all descriptions, from their moral guilt, and all wrong doers from 
the moral condemnation they deserve. A distinction cannot be 
made, in its application, between acts which men have agreed to 
consider deserving of public punishment, and those offences 
against morality which, either by connivance or necessity, go un- 
whipped of human Justice. We cannot believe that men do not 
often commit crimes, some for which they receive ignominy, and 
some for which they receive glory, knowing perfectly well what 
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they are about, and who are justly responsible to God and man 
for what they do. And yet we are willing to concede that the 
clearest-headed of these offenders are not in a truly normal and 
healthful condition of mind. If they were, they would see that 
there is no necessary sequence between the end they seek, their 
own good, and the means they use. They do not discern their 
own good with wholesome eyes, and consequently must be disap- 
pointed in their plans to promote it. In this sense it is, doubtless, 
true, that all violations of the Divine Laws proceed from an aber- 
ration, more or less complete, from Right Reason; but not to an 
extent that will absolve from moral and civil accountability. 

Even this modified view, however, of the mental distemperature 
under which offences against society are committed, will lead to 
great modifications in the treatment of offenders, when it comes to 
be intelligently made the basis of it. Society now looks upon ev- 
ery man who violates its laws, according to their respective impor- 
tance, as actuated by an equally guilty state of mind. A margin 
of discretion, to be sure, is left with the Judge, to be used accord- 
ing to the circumstances of each particular case, but the character 
of the guilt, and the stigma of the punishment, is ascertained by 
the Law on certain fixed and rigorous principles. The least pun- 
ishment the law allows may be a more severe punishment to the 
person whom the Court thinks worthy of favor, than the uttermost 
penalty to an offender of a hardier or a more hardened description. 
The process of criminal justice, administered on its present princi- 
ples, is of necessity and confessedly clumsy and imperfect. It 
undertakes to do the most delicate of all imaginable human offices 
by machinery of a very coarse kind. It is as if the State should 
decree that diseased persons should be tried by fixed laws to as- 
certain their complaints, and then that certain prescribed reme- 
dies should be applied, the maximum and minimum of the dose 
being fixed by law! 

The hardships and inequalities in the present dispensation of 
penal law arise from the point of view from which Society contem- 
plates those that are subjected to its operation. Society, in its 
civil capacities, looks only to its own protection. The property or 
the persons of its members are violated, and it seeks to prevent a 
recurrence of this injury by the infliction of certain pains and pen- 
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alties on the guilty parties. Every person committing such and 
such an offence is to receive such and sucha punishment. The 
single object of civil Government is to protect itself and its order- 
ly members from the inroads and injuries of the disorderly ones. 
Consequently, it has not considered how the operation of its laws 
affect those who suffer under them, and its tendency to influence 
their character and future life, for the better or for the worse. 
This is perfectly natural, and the necessary course of things. 
And it has only been by the perception of the evil that has flowed 
from it, and the imperfect degree in which it has answered its 
purpose, that men have been led to cast about and to see what 
can be done to change it. 

Science is necessarily subsequent to experience. Facts are its 
substance. Science is the Abstraction or Projection of Facts. 
The Science of the Prevention and Cure of Crime is as yet in its 
infancy, because its facts are but just beginning to be observed 
and recorded. Like all other Sciences, while it is new it is mis- 
understood, misrepresented and hated. It is looked upon as the 
morbid friend of Crime and the practical enemy of Civil So- 
ciety. Whereas it aims at the highest good of the whole, by pro- 
moting the good of its worst parts. It is a wise physician that 
tells the body politic that those diseased members that are work- 
ing it such pain and sorrow are not incurable ; that there is balm 
in Gilead; that it is only by their cure that universal health can 
pervade the whole system. And it indicates the philosophy and 
the method of the cure. It is quite likely that the infant Science 
may not yet be entirely grown up to the full stature and strength 
of perfection. It may not be able to see with the eyes of ma- 
turest wisdom, or to act with the strong certainty which longer 
years of experience will bestow upon it. But the world is in a 
much better way than it was before it was born at all. Wise men 
see and worship its Great Future even in its humble Infancy and 
in its growing and questioning Childhood. 

One of the first cares of this beneficent Science is to apply 
itself to the discovery of the mental estate of the subjects of its 
investigation at the time they become obnoxious to public punish- 
ment. When accurate attention is given to this observation, very 
many will be found who, from cerebral disease, or morbid organ- 
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ization, are properly the subjects of medical rather than penal 
treatment. ‘The nice shades of mental aberration will be traced 
through the ever varying phases of accountability, and the wisest 
mode of treatment will be devised from patient experiment. Thus 
Science will return full measure, pressed down and running over, 
into the bosom of Humanity, from whence it went forth. And 
thus Civil Society will be purified and blessed by its intluences. 
The streams of crime will be traced to their fountain head, and 
stopped at their source. ‘The erring and the guilty will no longer 
be the Pariahs of the race. A true Civilization, — Christianity 
conversing with mankind, — will discern its true mission to be the 
elevation of the low, the restoration of the outcast, the purifica- 
tion of the vile. Civil Society will perceive that the degraded 
and exposed classes, not the cultivated and refined, are the ones 
that most demand its oversight and its help. And in this work it 
will find its own exceeding great reward. 





WHO IS FREE? 


He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 

And all are slaves besides. There’s not a chain, 

That hellish foes, confederate for his harm, 

Can wind around him, but he casts it off 

With as much ease as Samson his green withes. 

He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of nature, and, though poor, perhaps, cou.pared 

With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 

Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 

And the resplendent rivers, his t’ enjoy 

With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 

And smiling say — ‘* My Father made them all!’ 
Cowper. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE ORPHANS’ VOYAGE HOME. 


Tne men could hardly keep the deck, 
So bitter was the night; 

Keen northeast winds sang through the shrouds— 
The deck was frosty white ; 

While overhead the glist’ning stars 
Put forth their points of light. 


On deck, behind a bale of goods, 
Two orphans crouched to sleep ; 

But ’twas so cold, the youngest boy 
In vain tried not to weep ; 

They were so poor, they had no right 
Near cabin doors to creep. 


The elder round the younger wrapt 
His little ragged cloak, 

To shield him from the freezing sleet 
And surf that o’er them broke: 

Then drew him closer to his side, 
And softly to him spoke : 


‘The night will not be long ’—he said, 
‘ And if the cold winds blow, 

We shall the sooner reach our home, 
And see the peat-fire glow : 

But now the stars are beautiful— 
Oh, do not tremble so! 


‘Come closer !—sleep—forget the frost— 
Think of the morning red— 

Our father and our mother soon 
Will take us to their bed ; 

And in their warm arms we shall sleep.’ 
He knew not that they were dead. 


For them no father to the ship 
Shall with the morning come: 
For them no mother’s loving arms 

Are spread to take them home: 
Meanwhile the cabin passengers 
In dreams of pleasure roam. 
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At length the orphans sank to sleep 
All on the freezing deck ; 

Close huddled side to side, each arm 
Clasp’d round the other’s neck, 

With heads bent down, they dream’d the earth 
Was fading to a speck. 


The steerage passengers have all 
Been taken down below, 

And round the stove they warm their limbs 
Into a drowsy glow: 

And soon within their berths forget 
The icy wind and snow. 


Now morning dawns: the land in sight, 
Smiles beam on every face! 

The pale and qualmy passengers 
Begin the deck to pace, 

Seeking along the sun-lit cliffs 
Some well-known spot to trace. 


Only the orphans do not stir, 
Of all this bustling train: 

They reached their home this starry night ! 
They will not stir again! 

The winter’s breath proved kind to them, 
And ended all their pain. 


But in their deep and freezing sleep. 
Clasp’d rigid to each other, 

In dreams they cried, ‘ The bright morn breaks, 
Home! home! is here, my brother! 

The Angel Death has been our friend, 
We come! dear Father! Mother!’ 


Household Words. 


Frrty-sIX years ago a man was executed in France for robbery 
of the Lyons mail and murder of a passenger. 
was subsequently made manifest, and a report to the National 
Assembly recommends a proclamation of his innocence and the 





restoration of the forfeited property to his family. 


His innocence 
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ARTICLE VIi. 
SELF-INFLICTED SENTENCE. 


A DISTINGUISHED foreigner, the story goes, who has played a part in 
the political events of the present time, lately arrived in Paris, where 
he resided some time several years ago. Habituated to a varied and 
active life, impatient of the repose to which circumstances had 
temporarily condemned him, he employed the leisure moments of 
his first residence in Paris in contracting a matrimonial alliance. 
Being young and brilliant, then, having already a large fame, and 
evidently assured of a brilliant career, he should seek, as he was of 
right entitled to, a brilliant marriage. Thus he married a young lady 
belonging to an aristocratic family ef the Faubourg St. Germain. 
The return of this gentleman has produced in the Parisian world 
some curiosity, which is excused by some eccentric passages in his 
past life, and some whimsical ideas, whose trace may be found in an 
anecdote which is frequently repeated in the gossip of drawing rooms 
here. The gentleman in question was neither born nor educated in 
the social circles in which his merit has now placed him. Far from 
having been tempered by the solicitudes of a careful education, the 
natural violence of his character has increased from the loss of cultiva- 
tion and restraint, which too frequently accompanies the soldier’s life. 
Wealth as well as fame was possessed by him late in life. As has 
been always remarked, most of those who owe to their own exer- 
tions their fortune, and who gain it late in life, entertain a warm and 
close attachment for those blessings whose full value they have been 
taught by a long privation and laborious conquest of them. Thus, 
when the illustrious foreigner entered into Parisian society, those 
jealous observers, who are envious of every prosperity, remarked 
that his brilliant qualities were obscured by two faults, avarice and 
ill-temper. The second of these faults, especially, was a grave 
defect in a husband, and must try cruelly a young lady who was well 
born, educated in the most polished society, surrounded until mar- 
riage by the tenderest affections, and accustomed to the refinements 
of Parisian and aristocratic kindness. It was not long before she 
felt the effects of this change, so new to her, for her husband’s char- 
acter showed itself in the first days of married life, and a bead of 
vinegar soon came and intermingled with the rays of the honeymoon. 
It was very sad, and all the anticipated happiness was thus spoilt ; 
the union which was formed under the most pleasing prospects, and 
which had been prompted by a common inclination, saw all its pleas- 
ures and its charms clouded by broils which became more frequent 
every day. The young wife must have been gifted with rare virtue, 
not to have lost all her love during these trials, in which she under- 
went humiliation, fright, insults, and grief. One day, after a scene 
of conjugal passion, which took place before several witnesses, the 
irascible husband retired to his apartment, whither he was followed 
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by one of his friends—a true friend—who spoke frankly, and with 
the calm authority which his attachment and good sense gave him, 
as of right. Without troubling himself whether the ill-humor was 
unextinguished or not, this friend made to the husband energetic 
observations upon the scene which he had witnessed, and which, he 
said, was unworthy a gentleman. The guilty husband heard him 
with a gloomy look, and when the reproaches were terminated, he 
said to his friend: —‘ Your reproaches are just; I have deserved 
them, and I reproach myself even more bitterly than you have done. 
But what can Ido? It is more than a match for me—lI cannot 
master it—lI get into a passion, and I forget everything. After all 
is over, 1 am ashamed and despair; but this does not prevent me 
from doing the same thing again, even sometimes on the next day. 
It is horrible.’ ‘ Yes, it is horrible.’ ‘1 have need of a good lesson,’ 
said the husband, ‘and I will give myself one.’ He walked for 
some minutes up and down his apartment, with long strides, his 
head down, savagely silent, and rolling in his hands a small cigarette. 
The expression of his features, the frown on bis forehead, betrayed a 
painful thought, and the stormy combat which agitated his bosom ; 
then, his resolution being formed, he opened a small box, placed in a 
secretary, and took out a bank note for 1000 francs. His friend 
looked at him with astonishment, as he did not know what he was 
going todo. He twisted the bank note, held it to a candle, and lit 
his cigarette with the flame which consumed the light and precious 
paper. His friend, stupified by this strange action, doubly strange 
in a man whose excessive parsimony he knew, got up and went to 
him. ‘ Let me alone,’ said the miser, ina strangled tone. ‘ Are you 
crazy ?? * No.’ * But you don’t know what you are doing.’ ‘1 know 
very well—I am punishing myself.” When the bank note was nothing 
but a small heap of black dust, our hero—after this action that title 
can be easily accorded to him—added with a firm accent, and in a 
solemn tone, “I swear by my honor, that whenever I fly into a pas- 
sion, and behave in an unseemly manner to my wife, I will pun- 
ish myself as I have done to-day, in my tenderest weakness — love 
of money.’ ‘I receive your oath, and | admire your sacrifice,’ 
said his friend, deeply touched. This oath was stoically and loyally 
kept. From that day the miser paid for the faults of the brutal 
husband. After a passionate scene, he appeared before his con- 
science, and yielded himself to the law which he imposed on himself, 
and pronounced his sentence from which there was no appeal. The 
convicted criminal then opened the rich box which contained his 
treasure ; pale and trembling with the effort under which his passion 
bent, he took a bank note and burned it. The penalty was always 
proportioned to the crime. There was a sliding scale for the differ- 
ent degrees of offence; for a simple insult it was a five hundred 
franc bank note; for an insult before witnesses, a thousand franc 
bank note ; and two thousand franc bank notes if the offence was 
not confined to verbal brutalities, but action had accompanied the 
words. ‘This penalty might soon have conducted our hero to his 
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ruin, for his friend noted that within a single month thirty-five thou- 
sand francs had been burned. Happily, things soon took a better 
turn. In seeing the noble stranger re-appear, Parisian society has 
remarked in him a happy metamorphosis. His old faults have dis- 
appeared ; the severity of the remedy has produced a complete cure. 
The noble man has triumphed, and has attained the object he pur- 
sued with so much expense. Now, he is amiable, gallant, charming 
to his wife, and of an inalienable composure—and besides he has 
become generous, liberal, and expends his fortune in the most sensi- 
ble and magnificent manner; so that the victory is double, and the 
two defaults have destroyed each other. What think you of Guinot’s 
story? Shall I tell you now who the hero is? None other than 
General Narvaez, the feted Duke de Valencia. 













ARTICLE VIII. 
LIFE. 


BY A LADY. 



















Wuat is life? From whence? and what is its termination ? 
Who can understand, or develop its mysteries? Life is a bless- 
ing. A precious gift—an existence, conscious and active—a 
state of probation, of preparation, a pilgrimage to another and bet- 
ter world. Who does not love life? Who would, who could, 
without a pang resign the consciousness of being? Wretched, 
though our lot may be — filled to overflowing the cup of bitter- 
ness, distressed with pain and sickness, cast down by poverty and 
misfortune, degraded by folly and vice, despised and hunted down 
by oppression and violence, obnoxious for crime, or subject to any 
or all the calamities of this life — where is the man or woman who 


does not cling to it? Who would willingly cease to be, to exist? 
Who ever 






‘ This pleasing, anxious, being, e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 
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But ‘ what is your life? It is even as a vapor, that appeareth 
for a little time and then vanisheth away.’ We know that our 
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life, and the life of all, had a beginning — we know there was a 
time when we did not exist — but shall we believe from the above 
passage that we shall cease to exist, when like a vapor it vanish- 
eth away. Ah, no, the toils, the troubles, the sorrows of the 
present state must be an allotment of our all-wise and beneficent 
Father, to prepare us for a higher state of existence. He knows 
just how long a journey is necessary for us to travel to reach our 
destined place. Whenever we are more fit for another sphere 
than we are for the present, then, and not till then, will he 
remove us. Infinite wisdom must know what length of life is 
necessary for each of his offspring. Individuals as we are, each 
must occupy a separate space, a different sphere. No other soul 
can occupy my soul’s habitation in the wide universe. The same 
preparatory dealings which would be requisite for my purification 
might be, nay, would be, unavailing to my neighbor — and we 
may be assured that the God of love will assign to each of his 
children the place most fit for us, at the period when we are most 
fit for it. Then how can any man presume to shorten the time 
allotted to his neighbor for preparation, and send him to the pres- 
ence of the great Judge of quick and dead, uncalled for? Far 
be it from me to endeavor to lift the veil that hides futurity from 
our view, but imagination, sometimes, will cast a glance forward to 
the great day of days when the murderer and his victim, his 
judges and executioner, shall look each other in the face, before 
him who hath said, ‘ all souls are mine.’ M. 





THERE is a curious ordeal in India which shows the action of fear 
upon the salivary glands. Ifa wrong is committed, the suspected 
persons are got together, and each is required to keep a quan- 
tity of rice in his mouth for a certain time, and then put it out 
again; and, with the greatest certainty, the man who has done 
the deed puts it out almost dry, in consequence of the fear of his 
mind keeping back the saliva. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
DEATH OF A POOR DEBTOR IN BOSTON JAIL. 


BY GEORGE GREENVILLE. 


In the prison dark and dreary, 
Lay a wasting, dying man, 

Heart-sick, home-sick, worn and weary, 
With life’s journey almost ran ; 

With no friendly voice to cheer him, 
With no loved one by his side, 

Fast death’s shadows gathered near him, 
Deepened, darkened, till he died. 


Oh! who shall know the anguish 
Of that sick and lonely one, 
Forced within those walls to languish, 
Till the pulse of life was gone; 
For what crime of nameless horror, 
For what deadly, damning sin, 
Was he doomed in woe and sorrow, 
Thus to die a cell within. 


-Vone ; except the crime of being 
Poor, and wasting with disease, 
That was hasting fast to free him 
From life’s troubles, toils and cares : 
Yet men stern and iron hearted, 
Could in jail a brother hold, 
Till the breath of life departed, 
For a paltry sum of gold! 


Ye who sit in iegislation — 
Can ye see and not abhor 

Such things in this Christian nation ? 
Why uphold them by your law ? 

In the name of God eternal, 
He whose throne is Love and Light, 
lot a statute so infernal 
From your books of boasted Right. 


East Weymouth, March 25th, 1851. 
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ARTICLE X. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Report of a Joint Special Committee on Capital Punishment. 
House Documents of 1851. No. 149. 


A Jotnt ComMITTEE of our Legislature have reported, that it 
is expedient to abolish Capital Punishment; and accompany their 
report with a bill, repealing it, and substituting imprisonment for 
life for the four sole remaining capital offences in Massachusetts, 
namely, treason, murder, rape, and arson of a dwelling-house in 
the night time. 

The abolition of Capital Punishment, in one form or another, 
has been before our Legislature for nigh twenty years. The year 
eighteen hundred and thirty-five brought the first legislative re- 
port for the entire abolition of this punishment, Mr. Rantoul’s ; 
able, ingenious, earnest, strong, and clear, as are all the issues of 
Mr. Rantoul’s mind. This marks one terminus of the reform, 
the terminus a quo. Here we started. How many tens of years 
must pass before we come to the other terminus is not seen. 
Come to it, some day, we certainly shall. Sunrise not more 
surely follows twilight and dawn, than success blesses the efforts 
of earnest minds after reform in government and laws. Hint a 
possible amelioration in law, and it is sure to become actual at 
last. The human heart always, human history since Christ, is in 
strife to realize the peace of God. Of two things only are we 
sure: that we came of God, and that the best we can think of as 
possible, it is God’s purpose that we shall realize in life. We are 
never at rest till the possible good is realized, we never can be. 
Our eyes must see it, or we have come short of what belongs to 
us. A prophet, by the very proclamation of his message, inspires 
the hearts that are to fulfil it in history. The prophet may be 
killed because of his message, in his time, but it must become life 
in future history, simply because it is the deepest inspiration of 
the human heart. Nothing but this one best thing has power to 
live, because it 2s the best known in vision and enthusiasm ; the 
rest must inevitably die, when the time is come. The visionary is 
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the eternal. Young men see visions. The old may believe in 
the old and the wrong; the wrong may stay long; but wrongs are 
not to inherit the earth. Right shall inherit the earth for a pos- 
session, and the ages of the history of right among societies of 
men shall yet be written. Now, right in society is a vision of the 
future, but one day society shall date from it, as the acceptable 
A. D. Then codes of blood shall have passed away. 

Meantime, in our eras, all struggles against the hardness of 
government are long and arduous. The best men spend their 
lives in them, and seem to effect little. But seem it little, or 
seem it much, measured as present result in work done, it is infi- 
nite, as example and encouragement. So it becomes as seed in 
the field of time, and ripens in the harvests of all generations. It 
took more than twenty years for Clarkson to see the law of the 
slave trade abolished, and twenty years still after to see slavery 
abolished in the English colonies. But the result was all made 
certain, on that day, when the young man devoted his soul to the 
work, with God, his father, for witness. 

Nothing in the world, at last, has power, but earnest purposes 
of good. God works with them, and all good men. ‘They shall 
inherit the earth, and make it a sacred residence for humanity. 

Almost twice ten years are passed, then, since the reform to 
abolish the doom of human death, in the administration of crimi- 
nal law, announced itself, and marked its starting point, in the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, by Mr. Rantoul’s first report. 
Many decades of years may pass before the object is reached, but 
the reform will keep on its way, and will reach its object. This 
is as inevitable as gravitation. It is the law of the spiritual 
spheres, that every humane possibility attracts to itself the forces 
of the world, and in fulness of time the visionary is made real in 
organization. This is the law of the spirit ; thus it has been ; thus 
it shall for ever be. 

This report may not bring from this Legislature the result at 
which it aims, and which it recommends. But that result is to 
come. Every day brings it nearer. Lach favorable report isin 
itself a step onward, a position of strength gained, an authority to 
refer to, in making up the momentum of force which is to carry 
the thing against opposition at last. How much we are confirmed 
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to find any one in the past, thinking a3 now we think, upon any 
disputed subject. Every favorable report in this cause is thus 
something to fall back upon, if the victory fails us; beyond it, 
backward, we cannot be driven. Thanks to the intelligent Com- 
mittee, whatever the result in this Legislature this session, their 
report goes to swell the sum of tidal influence which is to sweep 
the gallows forever away, to drift in the Dead Sea of things past, 
with the rack, the stake, the block, the stocks, the pillory, the 
whipping post — a raft of devil’s lumber all. 

The abolition of the Death Penalty is the closing up of a series 
of reforms, made necessary by the bad system of the past, to clear 
our criminal law of cruel and shocking punishments. The Death 
penalty has staid long, because of its supposed Bible authority. 
But the hanging of witches and the Ptolemaic system of astron- 
omy have undisputed Bible authority, while that for the Death 
Penalty is a matter of the gravest doubt. The Legislature of 
Massachusetts does not command the hanging of witches on Bible 
sanction, nor by warrant of the same, enact the astronomical mis- 
take that the sun moves round the earth. We must get the gal- 
lows out of the way before we can have due respect for human 
life in the theory of human government, or read the oracles of 
religion aright. Our bad practices help make our bad interpreta- 
tions, and corrupt our views towards God and our brother man. 
We are to get the gallows out of the way, as the last of the old 
forms of penal barbarism. What is then to follow, in new princi- 
ples of criminal legislation, each age will bring forth in its time. 
Doubtless the existence of the legal authority to strangle men 
keeps vengeance hard in our natures. Grant to man power over 
man, in any given instance, however unjust, and he will make that 
power a rule of right to himself, and read God’s will and man’s 
destiny accordingly. You see it in slavery. Cut off the power 
by law, and we become rational in our doctrine. Cut off the 
opportunity of cruelty by law, and the principle of vengeance 
sleeps in us. As one by one the crue] punishments of the crimi- 
nal code have been erased, the officers of the law have become 
more respectable, there has been more character and sanction in 
the fountain of authority, and the mind of society has been 
humanized. 
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Abolish the punishment of death, and you clear the fountain of 
justice of the uncleanness of blood, abate the fire of vengeance 
in the heart of the private citizen, make the universal mind of so- 
ciety abstinent from the purpose of extreme violence, and hedge 
life about with the divinity of reverence in all our ideas. But it 
may not yet be, even in Massachusetts; probably it will not. To 
expect it, would be too much. Let us not hasten. ‘Too early 
would secure us nothing. Let us not steal from time what time 
will surely give us, if we wait, and watch, and work. ‘The time 
spent toward a reform is never lost, though it be ages; it is pre- 
paration, and all necessary. 

We have a great point conceded. The gallows hides itself ; 
the law has enacted the gallows to be hideous, and put it out of 
sight. It must be out of mind. Will the law continue, for 
another ten years, a punishment hideous in its own estimation ? 

Thus far we had considered the matter, upon the Report of the 
Committee, when the result of the vote of the House, on the bill 
recommended by the Committee, was made known: ninety-two in 
favor of the abolition, one hundred and eighty-two against it; and 
thus the gallows stands yet in Massachusetts; for whatever the 
Senate may vote, this majority of the House is decisive. The 
gallows holds its reign with us yet longer, but unseen, discredited, 
hideous. 

Instead of disheartening, why should not this result encourage 
us? We are disposed to look at the result in another light, than 
simply as the defeat of a minority. Let us consider the vote. 
Among two hundred and seventy-four of the most respectable, 
conservative, intellectual and unideal men in the State, (for a 
representative body, in ordinary times, is marked by general intel- 
ligence in the affairs of life, conservatism, respectability, and the 
absence of ideas,) ninety-two believe that government ought to 
abolish the Death Penalty: that is to say, taking the representa- 
tives as a fair average of the people, one-third of all the thriving 
and active male citizens of Massachusetts, over 21 years of age, 
are ready for this. How long will it take for that third to become 
a majority? It is really a very great result, considering what a 
time we are living in, and what has gone before us, for a few 
years, of public violence and blood, in the national history, making 
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a downward course in opinion on this subject likely. So considered, 
this defeat has the air of a victory. A few more defeats, and the 
balance changes. 

Men must come to see that it is not severity in penalties that 
keeps society safe from violence ; but justice and kindness, native 
in the human heart. We shall best keep the peace, not by fiercely 
punishing infractions of it in others, but by keeping the peace in our 
own hearts. Humanity is contagious, as well as crime. Fierce penal- 
ties make fierce crimes. We hazard the affirmation that, whenever 
in any person there is a strong propensity to crime, the severity or 
lightness of punishment is not taken into account by that person, 
when meditating the crime. A bloody penalty may corrupt, as an 
influence, but will not deter. It is known that those laws are best 
obeyed that have the lightest penalty; that the sanction of a lawis 
not its penalty, but the humanity, and justice, and tenderness of its 
provisions. Men of hard understanding are prone to regard 
prisons and the gallows as the conservators of the peace of society. 
We hazard the affirmation that it is good in the human heart that 
keeps us safe. The law is powerful by affirming the right, not by 
its denunciation of penalty. 





Vuiear Errors.—That in order to disinherit an heir-at-law it is 
necessary to give him a shilling by the will, for that otherwise he 
would be entitled to the whole property. That a funeral passing 
over any place makes it a public highway. That the body of a 
debtor may be taken in execution after his death. That a man 
marrying a woran who is in debt, if he takes her from the hands 
of the priest clothed only in her shift, will not be liable for her 
engagements. ‘That persons who are born at sea belong to Step- 
ney parish. That second cousins may not marry, though first 
cousins may. ‘hat a husband has the power of divorcing his wife, 
by selling her in open market with a halter round her neck, first 
taking her through a tool-bar. That a woman’s marrying a man 
under the gallows will save him from execution. That if a crimi- 
nal has been hanged and revives, he cannot afterwards be executed. 
— English Paper. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
VOICES FROM THE PRISON HOUSE. 


My first visit to prison, which introduced me to the chaplain of that 
institution, made me acquainted also with many interesting facts in 
the history of crime of startling import, and worthy of the careful 
attention of all who feel that they are themselves liable to fall, or 
who exert an influence on others around them. They should be 
written and hung up in every nursery, recorded in every school book, 
read by every eye, pondered in every heart, kept constantly before 
the mind. The causes of crime lie deeply in the native depravity of 
the heart, so that every mind is pregnant with the seeds of sin ; but 
attention should be particularly directed to the thousand exciting 
causes which are everywhere exerting their active influence to rouse 
these dormant elements. Over them we exercise authority ; and 
through their agency we may modify, if not direct and control, the 
action of the mind, the emotions, affections and moral character of 
the heart. 

The gentleman from whom I received my information had been 
for twelve years engaged in visiting prisons, and in direct contact 
with their inmates. The early history of men of crime, as given by 
him, embrace the following facts, and justify the instructions we 
append, 

Parental example is found to be a fruitful source of contamination. 
This is exerted on the tender mind at the earliest period of life ; as 
soon as the child begins to notice the terms of intercourse 6n which 
the parents live together —as soon as it hears the words they utter, 
of kindness or reproof, of profaneness or of prayer. The Parent can- 
not breathe without shaking to its roots the immortal plant, which is 
putting forth its tender leaves, and opening its tender petals to inhale 
the atmosphere of their home. It strengthens or withers, becomes 
vigorous or sickly, as its natural wants are met, or neglected, or 
rudely treated, in the first hours of its birth and breeding. 

Wicked servants are a second source of early contamination. 
The history of crime ought to be sufficient to place parents on their 
guard against exposing their children to the corrupting influence of 
wicked and unprincipled servants. Most persons know something of 
the danger, perhaps from their own experience. Even in their 
father’s house, before they fairly escape from the nursery, the seeds 
of native depravity are often warmed and brought to vegetation in the 
hot-bed of vice under the culture of those who are hired and paid 
by the moral guardians of their own dear children. And many pa- 
rents, who would willingly lay down their lives for their children, thus 
immolate them on the very altar where their daily prayers are offered 
on their behalf. Wicked servants are a gangrene at the fountains of 
life, a grave of God’s blessings in the family where they live. Pa- 
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rents cannot be too much on the alert to guard their precious 
offspring against them. 

Vicious schoolmates are a third source of early misdirection, as 
developed in the annals of criminals. When children escape from 
the nursery, they fall more directly under the influence of servants, 
and next into the company of vicious companions. ‘This is a source 
of contamination to which any child is exposed,and which will prove 
pernicious, if not fatal, unless the parent continue to hold him with a 
strong arm. 

He is sent to school. Evil associations are there inevitable. Let 
every parent realize this, and apply an antidote, by salutary instruc- 
tions, early exhibited and assiduously repeated through every stage of 
education, until principles are formed, and have stood the shock of 
experiment and solicitation. Many parents send their children from 
home to learn a trade, to a boarding school, or to travel, to conflict 
with the world unadvised, untaught, in its arts of deception. They 
might as well expect they would escape the contagion of disease 
when thrust into an infected city. 

Another fruitful source of contamination is bad books. These are 
accessible at any period of life after the child is taught to read. It 
is often surprising to see with what indifference parents furnish to 
their children all sorts of reading. ‘They purchase capriciously, or 
permit their children to purchase, whatever strikes the eye, entirely 
regardless of the influence which the purchase is to have in forming 
the character either to virtue or vice. In this way, the young mind 
is brought into direct contact with the worst principles insiduously in- 
stilled, or dressed in borrowed robes to conceal their deformity. 
What can be worse? Bad books are the worst of companions ; es- 
pecially when they come, as they often do, unwittingly from the pa- 
rent, and, therefore, with his implied approbation. Let parents take a 
lesson from the history of crime, and they will learn that it is as dan- 
gerous for them to buy a book at random and put into the hand of a son 
or a daughter, as it would be to take a bottle, brilliantly colored and 
labelled in an unknown language, from the shelves of an apothecary, 
and administer it for the cure of disease. It may cure, but it prob- 
ably will kill, or at least aggravate the evil it aims to suppress. 

The history of crime, as it stands recorded in the prisons visited by 
my informant for twelve successive years, develops the following 
circumstance in connection with the early lives of the prisoners. 
Their parents were very poor, vicious, or died when their children 
were young. Their education was neglected, their wills not subdued, 
conscience not cultivated, lived in contact with bad examples, were 
put out to live among strangers, were disobedient, unwilling to work, 
ran away from home, kept bad company, read corrupting books, stole 
things of little value, told lies to cover their faults. ‘The proportion 
of thirty-two in a hundred lost their parents before they were ten 
years old; fifty in a hundred before they were fifteen; seventy- 
two in a hundred never learned any mechanical trade; only four 
ina hundred ever worked at any trade before their confinement in 
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prison. They were generally ignorant; not one of collegiate edu- 
cation ; sixteen in a hundred could neither read nor write; one half 
could not write; only eight in a hundred could read, write, and 
cipher ; many who could read could not take the sense, and were 
particularly defective in moral and religious education. 

The strongest propensity to crime is between the age of thirteen 
and twenty-five, and those who have been thus prepared by previous 
neglect or wrong direction, then break loose from all restraints. The 
confessions of criminals in relation to this period of their progress, 
represent them as rash, impatient of restraint, rebellious against their 
parents or employers, gambled, frequented theatres, drank to intoxi- 
cation, went in the ways of the strange woman. Hence in the 
ripening of vicious propensities, more crimes are found to be com- 
mitted between the ages of fifteen and thirty, than at all other pe- 
riods. Men who break away from restraint after the age of twenty- 
one, for the first, are found to be those who are not bound to society 
by property, respectability of character, office, an affectionate wife, 
children, or pleasant home. More than half of the criminals in 
prison are unmarried persons ; and of those who have been married, 
most of them were unhappy in their domestic relations. Only four 
in a hundred were owners of real estate. ‘These facts need no com- 


ment. They teach powerfully their own moral lessons. — Parent’s 
Monitor. 





ARTICLE XII. 


SARAH MARTIN. 


‘I was in prison, and ye came unto me.’ 


Tue high praise conveyed in this brief testimony of Christ’s 
has seldom been better merited than by her whose name stands 
above these remarks. In the bright constellation which contains 
the immortalized names of Howard, Buxton, Fry, Farnham, must 
evermore stand, also, that of Sarah Martin. With much smaller 
opportunities and advantages than any of these, she has yet 
achieved a work scarcely less useful and important than any of 
them. Situated in very humble life, (a mere itinerant dress- 
maker, by trade,) entirely dependent upon her own labors for sub- 
sistence, of very limited education, and unpretending appearance 
and manners, she, nevertheless, by the pure force of her own 
native philanthropy and heroism, attained a position of usefulness 
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and fame, higher and worthier than many of earth’s proudest 
names. 

She was a native of Yarmouth, Norfolk County, England — 
the scene of all her labors and joys. The first twenty-eight years 
of her life were spent in most unpretending industry and obscurity, 
with her grandmother, at Caister, a village near the town of 
Great Yarmouth. Possessed of no personal attractions or great 
mental endowments, she had been permitted to enjoy this humble 
and isolated position: and bade fair to retire from the world as 
unobtrusively and unknown as she had come into it, and con- 
tinued in it so far. But the All-Wise had otherwise purposed. 
Between the condition of society in which she was placed, and the 
moral constitution of her own nature, there was a want of har- 
mony destined to lead to great results. In her travellings to and 
from Yarmouth, she had occasion frequently to pass the jail: and, 
as early as her eighteenth year, the condition of its inmates had 
been a subject of much thought and concern to her. Their sins, 
seclusion from the advantages of society, and destitution of in- 
struction, and its means, painfully wrought upon her heart. Here, 
in these pure and keen sensibilities, was the source of all her sub- 
sequent labors and sacrifices. Years only deepened the impres- 
sions thus early made; and, at length, the case of an unnatural 
mother, who had abused her child, so stimulated her, that all 
these working and pent-up sensibilities burst the barriers of timid- 
ity and modesty that had heretofore restrained their action, and 
she sought admission to the prison. But in the manner of her 
conduct in this, her extreme modesty is still seen. Even from 
her aged grandmother, she concealed her purpose to do so. She 
says, ‘ God led me, and I consulted none but him.’ 

She obtained admission to the prison; and her first interview 
with the maternal monster was most touching and effective : — 
‘She burst into tears, and thanked me.’ Those tears were a new 
stimulus to the devoted girl. They were but the first fruits of an 
immense harvest of good to be gathered among these poor out- 
casts, by whoever had the patience and faith to cultivate their 
now neglected souls. She undertook the task ; at first, merely by 
conversing and reading with the prisoners; subsequently, by 
teaching them to read and write; and ultimately, by gradual 
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steps, by instituting a Sunday service, morning and evening, and 
employment for the other days. These labors necessarily en- 
croached much upon her own time and business: and, of course, 
diminished her means of subsistence. But to her, the claims of 
duty were paramount to any merely selfish interests. ‘1 thought 
it right,’ says she, ‘ thus to give up a portion of time to serve the 
prisoners ;’ and she experimentally learned, as many else have, 
that this sacrifice to duty ‘ induced no pecuniary loss,’ ‘ for the 
blessing of God was upon me.’ She had ‘ consulted none but 
Him,’ and he could not fail her. 

She received some small contributions to assist her in procuring 
the means of employment for the prisoners. ‘ In 1823, one gen- 
tleman presented me with ten shillings, and another, the same 
week, with a pound, for prison charity.’ This she laid out in ma- 
terials, and employed the women in making clothes of different 
kinds. ‘ By means of this plan, many young women, who were 
not able to sew, learned this art.’ The men were employed in 
making straw hats, horn spoons, men’s and boys’ caps, even coarse 
shirts and patchwork. Her little fund gradually augmented ; 
and in subsequent years we find her stating that ‘ since its estab- 
lishment, above 408/. worth of various articles have been sold for 
charity.’ To some of the prisoners, ‘in satisfactory instances,’ 
she gave a little money at the expiration of their term of impris- 
onment. And she subsequently formed a fund to supply them 
with work after their discharge; keeping at the same time a 
kindly watch over their moral condition and habits. 

Thus did this poor woman, alone, accomplish what all the Par- 
liament and churches of Britain, indeed of Christendom, had 
failed to accomplish — the solution of the great question of Crim- 
inal Reform. Generations of professing ‘ Christians’ had grown 
up in this same Great Yarmouth: had passed and repassed that 
old, gloomy, unwholesome den, the jail, with its ‘ under-ground 
cells, dark and unventilated’ —its occupants ‘ infested with ver- 
min and skin disease ” — without school-master, chaplain, or em- 
ployment — their time ‘ given to gaming, swearing, fighting, bad 
language,’ &c., without any change being effected. Grand Juries 
had made Reports on the state of the prisons ; Courts had sat in 
solemn trial of their inmates; clergymen and deacons had 
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descanted on human depravity, and mourned over human misery ; 
dainty ladies had sighed and wept over the fanciful sufferings of 
the heroes of the last novel or romance ; and yet no heart of all 
these had been stirred by the vice, sufferings, and filth that 
reigned supreme within that horrid and hideous Bastile, that 
frowned upon them as they travelled their streets — the recep- 
tacle of the crime, ignorance, and destitution of Great Yarmouth ! 
Anon, there arises one feeble, plain, unlearned woman, imbued 
with the spirit of that Christianity of which these thousands have 
known but the letter and the form; and the whole aspect of the 
scene changes. These poor, forgotten ones are now visited ; those 
accustomed only to the harsh tones of the jailer’s voice, hear the 
kindly accents of pity and admonition ; the ignorant are taught ; 
the idle are employed; the desecrators of Sabbath and church, 
now hear the tones of melody and the words of life within their 
own drear abode; ribaldry and blasphemy give place to prayer 
and praise ; and dirt and rags are succeeded by cleanliness and 
neatness. 

How was this transformation effected? Had Parliament sent a 
‘ Commissioner,’ or the Prison Discipline Society a ‘ Delegate ?’ 
Had the Grand Jury made a ‘ Report,’ or the respectable Chris- 
tian inhabitants held a ‘ great meeting?’ None of these. An 
angel had been there—a Christian woman! Her hallowing 
presence, her benignant look, her gentle voice, her melting tears, 
and her earnest prayers, had touched these outcasts and recalled 
them to purity and peace ; and her labors and instructions had 
taught them knowledge, and industry, and self-respect. The jail 
of Great Yarmouth now has its chaplain, and its school-master, 
and employment for the prisoners. No more fighting — dark and 
unventilated cells—-vermin and skin disease. Sarah Martin 
is dead, but her words and spirit survive her: and she has made 
a contribution to human virtue and progress which must greatly 
accelerate the final triumph of God’s kingdom on earth. 

B. H. C. 





WE confess small faults, in order to insinuate that we have no 
great ones. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


RIGHT HON. T. B. MACAULAY. 


From the ‘ Random recollections of the House of Commons, from the year 1830 
to the close of 1835.’ 


‘Mr. MAcAuLay, late member for Leeds, and now a member of 
Council in India, could boast of a brilliant, if not a very long Par- 
liamentary career. He was one of those men who at once raised 
himself to the first rank in the Senate. His maiden speech elec- 
trified the House, and called forth the highest compliments to the 
speaker from men of all parties. He was careful to preserve the 
laurels he had thus so easily and suddenly won. He was a man 
of shrewd mind, and knew that if he spoke often, the probability 
was, he would not speak so well; and that consequently there 
could be no more likely means of lowering him from the elevated 
station to which he had raised himself, than frequently addressing 
the House. In this he was quite right, for he had no talents for 
extempore speaking. I have seen him attempt it — only, however, 
when forced to it by the situation he held under Government — 
on several occasions; but in every such instance he acquitted 
himself very indifferently. He never made above three or four 
speeches in the course of a session— sometimes not so many — 
and these were always on questions involving some great princi- 
ple of politics or justice, and which commanded deep and univer- 
sal attention at the time. His speeches were always most care- 
fully studied, and committed to memory, exactly as he delivered 
them, beforehand. He bestowed a world of labor on their prepa- 
ration; and certainly, never was labor bestowed to more purpose. 
In every sentence you saw the man of genius—the profound 
scholar — the deep thinker, the close and powerful reasoner. You 
scarcely knew which most to admire — the beauty of his ideas, or 
the language in which they were clothed. His diction was fault- 
less; his matter was strongly imbued with the spirit of what, for 
want of a better expression, I would call the poetry of philosophy. 
He was, in this respect, the same man in the House as he was when 
penning such articles for the Edinburgh Review as his celebrated 
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one on the genius and writings of Milton. He was an excellent 
speaker withal — not forcible or vehement, carrying you away, as 
it were, by force ; but seducing you, taking you a willing captive, 
if I may so speak, by his dulcet tones and engaging manner, wher- 
ever he chose to go. ‘Time after time has the House listened to 
him as if entranced. 

‘His personal appearance is prepossessing. In stature he is 
about the middle size, and well formed. His eyes are of a deep 
blue, and have a very intelligent expression. His complexion is 
dark, and his hair is of a beautiful jet black. His face is rather 
inclined to the oval form. His features are small and regular. 
He is now in the thirty-eighth year of his age.’ 


Mr. Macaulay has, since the time referred to in the above 
sketch, been a member of the House of Commons, and maintained 
for a long time that reputation which few have talents sufficient to 
acquire. His Parliamentary life terminated, we believe, in 1847. 





ARTICLE XIV. 


THE RESCUED CRIMINAL. 


A GREAT number of persons who know the celebrated Dr. 


B , 2 professor of the College of Surgeons, have often heard 
him relate the following anecdote : 





One day that he had procured the bodies of two criminals, who 
had been hung, for the purposes of anatomy, not being able to find 
the key to his dissecting room at the moment the two subjects were 
brought, he ordered them to be deposited in an apartment contiguous 
to his bed room. 

During the evening, Dr. wrote and read as usual, previous to 
retiring to rest. The clock had just struck one, and all the family 
slept soundly, when all at once a dull sound proceeded from the room 
containing the bodies. 

Thinking that perhaps the cat had been shut up there by mistake, 
he went to see what could be the cause of the unexpected noise. 
What was his astonishment, or rather his horror, on discovering that 
the sack which contained the bodies was torn asunder, and on going 
nearer, he found that one of * bodies was missing ! 
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The doors and windows had been fastened with the greatest care, 
and it appeared impossible that the body could have been stolen. 
The good doctor felt rather nervous on remarking this, and it was not 
without an uneasy sensation that he began to look about him, when, 
to his horror and amazement, he perceived the missing body sitting 
upright in the corner. 

Poor Dr. B , at this unexpected apparition, became transfixed 
with terror, which was increased by observing the dead and sunken 
eyes of the corpse fixed upon him; whichever way he moved, those 
dreadful eyes still followed him. 

The worthy doctor, more dead than alive, now began to beat a 
quick retreat, without, however, losing sight of the object of his 
terror; he retreated step by step, one hand holding the candle, the 
other extended in search of the door, which he at length gained ; but 
there is no escape, the spectre has risen and followed him, whose 
livid features added to the lateness of the hour and the stillness of the 
night, seem to conspire to deprive the poor doctor of the little courage 
he has left; his strength fails, the candle falls from his hand, and 
the terrible scene is now in complete darkness. 

The good doctor has, however, gained his apartment, and thrown 
himself on his bed ; but the fearful spectre has still followed him — 
it has caught him, and seizes hold of his feet with both hands. At 
this climax of terror, the doctor loudly exclaimed — 

* Whoever you are, leave me!’ 


At this, the spectre let go its hold, and moaned feebly these 
words — 


‘ Pity, good hangman! have pity on me!’ 

The good doctor now discovered the mystery, and regained, by 
little and little, his composure. He exriained to the criminal who had 
so narrowly escaped death, who he was, and prepared to call up 
some of his family. 

‘Do you, then, wish to destroy me?’ exclaimed the criminal. 
‘If I am discovered, my adventure will become public, and I shall 
be brought to the scaffold the second time. In the name of humanity, 
save me from death!’ 

The good doctor then rose and procured a light; he muffled his 
unexpected visitor in an old dressing gown; and having made him 


take some restoring cordial, testified a desire to know what crime 
had brought him to the scaffold. 


He was a deserter. 

The good doctor did not well know what means to employ to save 
the poor creature. He could not keep him in his house, and to turn 
him out would be to expose him to certain death. The only way, 
then, was to get him into the country ; so, having made him dress 
himself in some old clothes, which the kind doctor selected from his 
wardrobe, he left town early, accompanied by his protege, whom he 
represented as an assistant in a difficult case upon which he had 
been called in. 


When they had got into the open country, the wretched creature 
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threw himself at the feet of his benefactor and liberator, to whom he 
swore an eternal gratitude ; and the generous doctor having relieved 
his wants by a small sum of money, the grateful creature ‘left him, 
with many blessings and prayers for his happiness. 

About twelve years after this occurrence, Dr. B had occasion 
to visit Amsterdam. Having gone one day to the bank, he was ac- 
costed by a well dressed man— one who had been pointed out to 
him as one of the most opulent merchants of the city. 

The merchant asked him politely if he were Dr. B-——, of Lon- 
don, and on his answering him in the affirmative, pressed him to 
dine at his house; which invitation the worthy doctor accepted. On 
arriving at the merchant’s house, he was shown into an elegant 
apartment, where a most charming woman and two lovely children 
welcomed him in the most friendly manner; which reception sur- 
prised him the more, coming from persons he had never before met. 

After dinner, the merchant having taken him into his counting- 
house, seized his hand, and having pressed it with friendly warmth, 
said to him — 

‘Do you not recollect me?’ 

‘ No,’ said the docter. 

‘Well, then, | remember you well, and your features will never 
be obliterated from my memory — for to you I owe my life. Do 
you not remember the deserter ? On leaving you, I went to Holland. 
Writing a good hand, and being a good accountant, I soon obtained a 
situation as clerk in a merchant’s office. My good conduct and zeal 
soon gained for me the confidence of my employer and the affections 
of his daughter. When he retired from business, ] succeeded him, 
and became his son-in-law; but without you, without your care, 
without your generous assistance, I should not have lived to enjoy so 
much happiness. Generous man ! consider henceforth my house, 
my fortune, and myself, as wholly yours.’ 

The kind doctor was affected even to tears ; and eth these happy 
beings participated in the most delightful expressions of their feelings, 
which were soon shared by the merchant’s interesting family, who 
came to join them. 








In the Island of Goa, near Bombay, there is a singular vege- 
table —‘‘ the sorrowful tree ;” because it only flourishes in the 
night. At sunset, no flowers are to be seen, and yet, half an hour 
after, it is quite full of them. They yicld a sweet smell, but the 
sun no sooner begins to shine upon them, than some of them fall 
off, and others close up; and thus it continues flowering in the 
night during the whole year. 
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ARTICLE XV. 
MOORISH EXECUTIONS. 


A sHoRT time ago we gave a graphic specimen of capital pun- 
ishment, as conducted in American style; by way of further 
illustration, as the subject is general, we quote below an account 
of an execution as managed among the Moors. The facts are 
from the pen of Mr. Brown, American Consul at Tangier, and it 
will be seen that the barbarism of Turk-land is somewhat different 
from that of Christ-land, — not quite so refined, and indeed it is 
not to be expected that it should be. If Christians must kill in 


cold blood, they certainly ought to do it in a more genteel style 
than those who are benighted. 


Here, where we now stand, was then the Jewish slaughter ground, 
and this (touching with the muzzle of his gun the group of lilies to 
which I referred) had been selected as the spot for execution. 
Here was found a depraved looking Moor, dressed as a butcher, hold- 
ing in his hand a small knife about half a foot in length. He wasa 
stranger, and had been hired to serve on the occasion, for the Mo- 
hamedan butchers of Tangier, who are the persons constrained to 
perform such service when a regular executioner cannot be found, 
had taken refuge in the sanctuary of Mesmoody ; and had it not been 
for this person offering his services, the authorities would have been 
much perplexed to obey the mandate of the Sultan. 

A morbid curiosity chained me to the spot, although ! foresaw I 
should have to witness a scene of horror. Some wrangling now en- 
sued between the Kaid’s soldiers and the executioner as to the re- 
ward the latter was to receive for decapitating the poor wretches, 
who, all the time, were standing by, compelled to listen to this bar- 
tering for their blood. The butcher insisted that four dollars had been 
offered him for one head alone, and contended for a like amount for 
the other. The Kaid unwillingly yielded the point, and immediately 
the first victim, who was already half-dead with terror, was thrown 
down on the ground by the executioner, who kneeling on his breast, 
put the knife to his throat. I turned away, a violent struggle ensued, 
and I heard the executioner say, ‘Give me another knife — mine 
won't cut.’ I looked around ; the wretched man was laying with his 
throat half cut, breast heaving, and every limb writhing. My com- 
panion now loudly reproached the party for their cold-blooded 
atrocity, and called upon them to put the suffering man out of misery. 
After a time another knife was handed by a soldier to the execu- 
tiouer, and the head was severed. The soldiers shouted feebly ‘ may 
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God prolong the life of our Sultan!’ though I observed that many 
of them were as much horrified as ourselves. 

I remained riveted to the spot where yet another victim awaited 
his fate. This was the fine looking fellow of whom I have spoken. 
Again there took place a bartering for his blood: the Kaid denying 
his late promises, and declaring that he would not give even the four 
dollars already earned unless the head of the second criminal was 
cut off. ‘To this the executioner was at length forced to consent. 
The culprit now begged to be untied. This request being acceded to, 
he took off his galed, and giving it to the soldier who had performed 
this act of kindness to him, said—‘* Accept this; we shall meet in 
another world.’ His turban he threw to another who had uttered a 
word of pity, instead of joining in the insulting shout of the soldiery ; 
and, walking steadily to the spot where his companion lay, cried out 
with a distinct voice —‘ There is no God but one, and Mahommed is 
his prophet.” Then turning to the executioner, he loosened his 
girdle, and gave it to him, saying —‘ For the love of God, sever my 
head with better despatch than you did that of my brother.’ He laid 
himself flat on the ground, yet moist with blood, and the knee of the 
ruffian, for so he deserved to be called, was placed on the Reefian’s 
breast. A horseman was now seen galloping towards the party. 

‘ A reprieve !’ shouted my friend. 

‘Stop! stop!’ The executioner withheld his knife. 

‘It is only the son of the Governor,’ exclaimed a soldier; ‘ he is 
coming to see the execution — wait for him.’ 

I rushed away in horror; and soon afterward we saw the soldiers 
bearing in their hands the two bleeding heads. 

As we felt no desire to continue our walk, we waited with the 
soldiers till the gates were opened. A fresh dispute took place 
between them and the executioner, who demanded protection from 
the populace, which the soldiers refused to give, unless he gave them 
two dollars, the half of his earnings. This the butcher refused to 
do, and he was left to his fate. 

No sooner were the gates opened than a troop of boys rushed out, 
attacked the executioner with stones. The man fled into the country, 
pursued by the young mob — and it was reported that he had fallen 
senseless some three miles from the town, covered with a hundred 
bruises. 

On entering the town the soldiers seized the first Jew they met, 
and obliged him to salt the heads, which were subsequently hung 
from the top of a square tower wall fronting the great market place. 

As I returned homeward, I met a little rok a Reefian, who I knew 
to be a cousin to the deceased gardener, armed with a brace of pis- 
tols and a dagger, hurrying along. On asking him what was the 
matter, he replied,‘ I am about io revenge the death of my relation 
on that accursed stranger, who alone was found ready to cause our 
blood to flow.’ 

Next day it was reported the executor had been shot and buried on 
the spot. No investigation was had by the authorities of Tangier ; 
and the cousin returned and remained unmolested. 
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After three days’ exposure the heads were sent to the Sultan, to 
convince his imperial majesty that his orders had been obeyed. They 
were met on the road by a courier bringing a reprieve, who was said 
to have been detained in consequence of one of the rivers being im- 
passable from heavy rains. 





ARTICLE XVI. 


DISPOSAL OF VAGRANT CHILDREN. 


MarsHaL TUKEY, in his late Report to the City Government 
of Boston, has a suggestion which is worthy of grave considera- 
tion, and deliberate and decided action. It is in the following 
extract : — 


In my opinion, what is needed, is a law by which the Police may, 
when they find a child, who, for aay cause, is about the streets spend- 
ing his time in idleness, or whose parents do not, or cannot provide 
for it, take him or her before the Mayor, or some other suitable per- 
son, who should immediately provide for its welfare for the time 
coming — giving notice to its parents, guardians, or friends, to ap- 
pear and show cause ; and if, upon a hearing of the case, he shall 
be satisfied that the child has not been properly provided for, he shall 
have power to sentence the child to some institution where it shall be 
kept until fitted by age and education to be bound out to some me- 
chanic, tradesman or family, and no longer. 

This institution should be under the direction of three commis- 
sioners, who should have power to discharge any child so committed, 
if in their opinion he or she had been improperly sent, or if suitable 
provision was made by its parents, guardians or friends, in any other 
way. A Judge of one of the higher courts should have power to 
conform or revoke the sentences or commitments so made, and 
should visit the institution as often as once in each month for that 
purpose. 


There is a great deal of the philosophy of self-defence and of 
benevolence, too, in this suggestion. The children that are out of 
school and out of employment, idling, or worse than idling, about 
the streets, wharves, bar-rooms and saloons, are providing the 
dangers of thefts, arson, assaults, and murders in our community, 
and to fill our alms-houses and prisons. It is certainly the right 
of the community to protect itself against these burdens and 
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dangers ; and at the same time it will be an act of kindness to the 
children cared for. They are ushered into the world in a condi- 
tion of entire dependence, and there is due them a comfortable 
home, support and education. And if their parents, who first of 
all owe them this care, fail to fulfil their obligation, and turn them 
out into the open school of vice, it is the duty of the community, 
and its privilege too, in self defence, to take a parental charge of 
them. 

This same principle will apply also to all towns and villages 
where there are vagrant children. — Ch. Freeman. 





ARTICLE XVII. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


Tue following resolutions came from the Meadville Theological 
School. They were forwarded by a sincere friend of our cause, 
and they are worthy of serious attention. We are very grateful 
to our friend for his favors, and we trust he will become a con- 
tributor to our columns. 


Resolved, That, since the treatment of criminals has been unne- 
cessarily and unwarrantably severe, both in respect to character and 
duration, we acknowledge with commendation the improvements 
which have been made, and the interest which has been awakened in 
criminal reform. 

Resolved, ‘That in effecting these improvements the efforts of 
benevolent societies and individual philanthropists are deserving of 
our highest admiration and regard. 

Resolved, ‘That we find incentives to effort in behalf of the erring 
in the degrading treatment to which many have been subject, in the 
success which has attended past efforts, and in the continued neces- 
sity therefor. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Christian people to assist in the 
promotion of prison reform, and to aid the discharged convict in ob- 
taining honorable labor, and the respect and sympathy of society. 

Resolved, ‘That we rely in all our efforts to reform criminals on 
the simple Christian principie, ‘ Overcome evil with good.’ 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 


THE CAUSES OF CRIME. 


Tue physical condition of the people has been for a long period 
the index to the records of crime. If trade were good, and employ- 
ment easy to be had, crimes were scarce; if the reverse, crimes 
were plentiful. In 1842, the great year of depression, crime rose to 
an unparalleled pitch in this country, and it doubled itself in Ireland 
during the recent famine. The fluctuations of trade, and the conse- 
quent deprivations which result from them, bring many down precip- 
itately from competence to want — want, not engrafted on the mind 
so as to deaden the energies entirely, and thus incapacitate for all 
action, criminal and otherwise, but want of a casual, tantalizing char- 
acter, that rouses the animalism of man to deeds of desperation. 
Under its gloomy influence, the faculty of comparison magnifies the 
contrast of undeserved poverty, surrounded by undistributed wealth. 
The man whose only thought, throughout a long and up-hill life of 
toil and difficulty, has been to do j jt astly, and labor honestly for his 
daily bread, when overtaken by want can only see misapprobation 
of the earth’s fruits and substance. ‘Thus prepared, and with, per- 
haps, the picture heightened by the sight of wife and children shar- 
ing in his misery, his ear is opened to the wiles of vice, and, by its 
promptings, down he plunges in the vortex, nor:feels a pang of con- 
science till it is too late. From less to more disruption of the family 
follows, and so the poverty, undeserved at first, and unavoidable by 
the individual, works its ruin on him and his, till, by and by, the evil 
consequences rebound on all by heavy rates and wide demoralizing 
scenes which put man’s better nature to the blush. But if any con- 
siderable portion of the people are left to vibrate between starvation 
and a degree or two removed therefrom, all educational, and other 
moral or intellectual reforms, fall to the ground without leaving one 
good substantial accomplishment to tell of their exertions. The cel- 
ebrated ‘ Pleas for the Ragged Schools,’ with tne subsequent expe- 
rience of these benevolent institutions, make ¢his point a matter of in- 
controvertible fact. In individual cases, no lasting moral impression 
can be made on empty stomachs, and so it will be found in the aggre- 
gate of society. If our present prosperity continues or increases, 
crime will no doubt diminish in proportion ; but if, on the contrary, 
as past experience too clearly prognosticates, the wheels of industry 
get clogged by glutted markets and small demands, the consequences 
will be unwilling idleness to the working-man, empty schools, and 
over-crowded jails. — London Weekly Dispatch. 





He is most perfect who is most united to God by love. 
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ARTICLE. XIX. 


OLD COLONY LAWS. 


WE have lately examined the capital crimes of the Puritans 
that were adopted in 1671. They designed to keep close to 
Moses in their various enactments. The list is worthy of atten- 


tion. We suppose that the Puritans found it difficult to carry out 
their own code. 


Idolatry, Ex. xxii. 20, Deut xiii. 6 — 10. 
Blasphemy, Lev. xxiv. 15. 

Treason against the king. 
Conspiracy. 

Wilful Murder. 

Manslaughter. 

Witchcraft. 

Beastiality. 

Sodomy. 

False Witness. 

Man Stealing. 

Cursing or smiting Father or Mother. 
Rebellious Son. 

Rape. 

Wilful burning of ships or a dwelling. 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day. 


In accordance with the law for a rebellious son, eighteen per- 
sons were hung, and one pressed to death between two platforms 
in such a manner that he lived in extreme agony for forty-eight 
hours! In the case of Mary Dyer, who was murdered for her 
religious belief, the Puritans founded their right to do so upon 
passages in the Old Testament. 





THE motive which induces most people to wish for certainty is 
e uneasiness of doubt; that uneasiness removed, they turn on 


their pillow and go to sleep; as if truths were meant to be as- 
sented to, but not acted upon. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany. May, 1851. Boston: 
Crosby & Nichols, This number is one of the most interesting that has 
appeared for some time. The periodical opens with an article from the 
highly gifted pen of Dr. Dewey. The object is to know what to do with 
the Sabbath, particularly Sabbath afternoons. Dr. Dewey recommends, 
on the whole, an evening service, instead of the regular service of the 
afternoon; a plan of which we highly approve, and which - is practised 
among the more liberal sects of New York. We think, if something 
is not done, that the churches will be abandoned. There needs a style 
of preaching more practical and reformatory. 

ev. A. P. Peabody, of Portsmouth, gives a scorching review of Miss 
Martineau’s Gospel of Atheism, a work lately published by that lady in 
connection with Henry George Atkinson. He thinks it well that they 
have published so nauseous a book, and he hopes to ‘ heaven that impu- 
dence, impiety, and blasphemy will never again appear in less loathsome 
attire!’ 

Rev. Dr. Frothingham has an able article on the phrase, ‘He des- 
cended into hell.’ To those who feel interested in the meaning of that 
phrase, we recommend the article. 

Dr. Ray furnishes a strong article on the subject of Epidemic Mono- 
mania. We are glad to see this subject taken up, for it is one that 
needs much more light. 

We have no room for more extended remarks. We always find the 
Examiner neatly printed, and we think ably edited. We trust its sub- 


scription will amply sustain the publishers in their efforts to meet the 
wants of the public. 


English Songs, and Other Small Poems. By Barry Cornwatt. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. There are but few who have not heard 
of Barry Cornwall; the real name, however, is Bryan Waller Proctor. His 
songs are eminently practical. The work contains seventy new poems in 
rhyme, and a considerable quantity of dramatic verse not before printed. 
This seems to be the last work that the public may expect from the author, 
for, he says, ‘he throws himself as a writer of verse, for — he believes — 
the last time.’ The publishers have given the volume a handsome dress, as 
usual, and we recommend the work as a valuable addition to any library. 


Litiel?’s Living Age. No. 306. Boston, Tremont street. Contents: 
I. The British Museum. II. Gas Light. IIT. Mahogany. IV. Personal 
History of Charles If. V. Tales and Traditions of Hungary. VI. Pros- 
pects of Europe. VII. An Ice-hill Party in Russia. VIII. Influence of 
Higher upon Inferior Natures. 1X. Seminary for (Shakspeare’s) Young 


Ladies. X. The London Times on our Monetary Affairs. XI. Materialism. 
XII. Desert of Atacama. 


Graham’s Magazine. The June number of this valuable publication has 
been received, and is, indeed, a gem. No man better understands the art 
of pleasing the public than Graham. The present number is not only filled 
with the choicest reading, but is embellished with splendid engravings. 
‘Christ disputing with the doctors,’ is, in our view, one of the finest prints 
of the kind extant. We look with interest for the July number, which the pub- 


lisher promises shall surpass any thing ever published in the way of maga- 
zines. 
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Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. May. This number is, as usual, filled 
with ably written articles, valuable statistics, and useful documentary in- 
formation in all that relates to the commercial affairs of this and other 
countries. How one man can compile such a mass of erties matter 
is one of the wonders of the age to those who do not know its indefatigable 
and talented editor, Freeman Hunt. Nothing relating to commerce es- 
capes his vigilance, and the high esteem in which this Magazine is held is 
proof that it is conducted with accuracy and sound judgment. 


Postications Recrrvep.— House and Senate Reports on Various 
Subjects. 

Report of the Select Committee on Capital Punishment, made to the 
New York Assembly, March 14, 1851. 

Annual Report of the Attorney General to the 49th Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, for 1850-51. This contains some valuable statistics of 
crime in that State. 





PEACE CONVENTION, 


A Peace Convention is to be held in London, July 22d. The delegates 
will leave this port on the 17th of June, the anniversary of the battle of 
Bunker Hill. This seems to us to be a most appropriate occasion for such 
an event. While guns are firing and bells are ringing in honor of the 
blood shed by our fathers, a ship will sail from this port carrying their sons 
to a Convention called for the purpose of speeding the time when ‘men 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks.’ 

Members of this Convention will be carried over and back for the sum 
of one hundred dollars, by remitting to E. W. Jackson, Esq., Commercial 
street, Boston. The clipper ship Nightingale has been built expressly for 
their accommodation, and will be found to equal any of the first class 
packet ships. 

In this vessel, named the Nightingale in honor of Jenny Lind, we shal} 
take our departure, bidding farewell to our friends for six months at least. 
We trust they will continue their aid to our great movement. We shall 
aim to strengthen that movement by intercourse with the minds of the old 
world, and by a free interchange of thought, and by such a free circulation 
of documents and facts as may prepare us for our work on our return. On 
the Magazine, as a source of income for our voyage, we cannot rely. We 
hope that our friends will see tg it that their subscriptions are paid, that it 
may be sustained by its own income. 


Donations. — To those friends who have favored us with aid in our en- 
terprise, we return our sincere acknowledgments ; and we would particu- 
larly thank those merchants of our city who have so liberally contributed. 


Removat. — The office of the Prisoner’s Friend will hereafter be at the 
store of B. H. Greene, No. 124, Washington street, corner of Water street. 
Mr. Greene will attend to those of our subscribers who may favor him 
with a call, and we can recommend him as a man of strict integrity, and a 
sincere friend of our cause. 


To Susscrisers.—A. Pease is our General Agent, and his receipt for 
moneys will be duly acknowledged by us. 
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